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phoria the following legend was^ told. At the moment when Legend
Pluto carried off Persephone, a swineherd called Eubuleus
chanced to be herding his swine on the spot, and his herd ritual of
was engulfed in the chasm down which Pluto vanished with
Persephone. Accordingly at the Thesmophoria pigs were
annually thrown into caverns to commemorate the dis-
appearance of the swine of Eubuleus.1 It follows from this
that the casting of the pigs into the vaults at the Thes-
mophoria formed part of the dramatic representation of
Persephone's descent into the lower world ; and as no image
of Persephone appears to have been thrown in, we may infer
that the descent of the pigs was not so much an accompani-
ment of her descent as the descent itself, in short, that the
pigs were Persephone. Afterwards when Persephone or
Demeter (for the two are equivalent) took on human form,
a reason had to be found for the custom of throwing pigs
into caverns at her festival; and this was done by saying
that when Pluto carried off Persephone, there happened to
be some swine browsing near, which were swallowed up
along with her. The story is obviously a forced and
awkward attempt to bridge over the gulf between the old
conception of the corn-spirit as a pig and the new conception
of her as an anthropomorphic goddess. A trace of the older
conception survived in the legend ^ that when the sad mother
was searching for traces of the vanished Persephone, the
footprints of the lost one were obliterated by the footprints
of a pig;2 originally, we may conjecture, the footprints of
the pig were the footprints of Persephone and of Demeter
herself. A consciousness of the intimate connexion of the
pig with the corn lurks in the legend that the swineherd
Eubuleus was a brother of Triptolemus, to whom Demeter
first imparted the secret of the corn. Indeed, according to
one version of the story, Eubuleus himself received, jointly
with his brother Triptolemus, the gift of the corn from
Demeter as a reward for revealing to her the fate of Perse-
phone.8 Further, it is to be noted that at the Thesmophoria

1  Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe,     $o&ta omisisset in hoc narrations" Such
pp. 275 sq.                                               is the wisdom of the commentator.

2  Ovid,   Fasti,   iv.   461-466,  upon

which Gierig remarks,   " Sues  melius         s Pausanias, i. 14. 3.